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St. Michael’s students, faculty, staff and administration join hands on the green during the national day of prayer on Sept. 14. 


Campus unites after Sept. 11 attacks on nation 


By The Defender Staff 


St. Michael’s College watched in hor- 
ror with the nation as terrorism struck the 
United States early Tuesday, September 11, 
2001. As events unfolded throughout the 
day, people learned that four planes had 
been hijacked and flown into the twin tow- 
ers of the World Trade Center, the 
Pentagon and a field in rural Pennsylvania. 
The devastation of the attacks could be felt 
on campus as word spread of alumni and 
relatives of students, staff and alumni who 
were missing or dead. 

In the hours and days after the attacks, 
the campus prayed together, cried together 


and mourned together. All groups within ~ 


the college, regardless of race, religion or 
political belief, were bound together by the 
senseless acts that took so many lives. 


Three alumni confirmed dead 

About 28 alumni, parents of students 
or parents of alumni were employed at the 
World Trade Center, the Office of Alumni 
and Parent Relations reported. Nine 
worked at the Pentagon. 

Among those killed were John Iskyan, 
Class of 1982, Edward T. Fergus, Class of 
1983 and John Thomas McErlean, Class of 
1984. 


All three men worked in the North 
Tower of the World Trade Center for 
Cantor Fitzgerald Securities, a company 
that was missing more than 700 out of 
1,000 employees after the attack. 

St. Michael’s is collecting information 
on alumni who were victims of the attacks. 
The college has received obituaries on 
Iskyan and McErlean. An obituary for 
Fergus was scheduled to run this week. 

Iskyan, 41, lived in Wilton, Conn., 
with his wife, Margaret Pitt, Class of 1983, 
and their two children, Peter, 12, and 

Carolyn, 6. Iskyan and Pitt were married 
in the Chapel of St. Michael the 
Archangel. ; 

“St. Michael’s has been a big part of 
their life and is to this day,” said Iskyan's 
brother-in-law, Bob Keeling. “That is 
where John and Margaret met and made 
wonderful friends.” 

McErlean, 39, lived in Larchmont, 
N.Y., with his wife, Beth, and their four 
children, Ryan 11, Timothy 9, Mary Kate 
8, and Allie Maeve, 4. 

Patrick Gallivan, director of alumni 
relations, sent e-mail messages about the 
tragedy to more than 4,000 people, mainly 


See Campus Reacts, Page 3 
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Students gather at a candlelight vigil near the 200 townhouses Sept. 13, two 
days after terrorist attacks killed thousands of Americans. Story, Page 3: 
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SMC sophomore 
discusses the 
Arab perspective 


By Rachel Purdy 
News Editor 


As Muslim terrorists were 
flying passenger jets into twin 
symbols of American economic 
might, a St. Michael’s student 
from Saudi Arabia was only a 
few miles from the World Trade 
Center. 

Sophomore Mayan Zawa- 
way was in New York on a brief 
vacation when she saw police 
and rescue workers racing to the 
scene. 

Zawaway is from Jeddah, 
Saudi Arabia, and while she does 
not support the terrorist attacks 
on the United States, she said she 
can understand the thoughts of 
those behind them. 
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Photo by Mayan Zawaway 
A truckload of tired-looking rescue workers passes by in Manhattan on 
Sept. 14, three days after terrorist attacks on the World Trade Center. 


Saudi student witnesses 
aftermath in New York 


“Palestinian people are 
being killed every day by people 
who are supported by the United 
States,” Zawaway said. “They 
have dealt with years of terror 
and they do not know what else 
to do.” 

Most Arab people see 
American culture as self-cen- 
tered, Zawaway said. They 
believe Americans focus on the 
world directly around them, not 
the world at large. Citizens of the 
United States are not told about 
the innocent people dying around 
the world every day, she said. 

An attack on the United 
States has been imminent for a 
long time, Zawaway said. In her 
view, the United States involves 


itself in issues around the world . 


it has nothing to do with and no 
business taking part in. People in 
countries under attack every day 
feel the need to do something in 
retaliation. And those who 
believe in the cause, she said, are 
more than willing to die for it. 

She does not believe the 
Sept. 11 attack on the United 
States will be the last. The people 
behind the attack did it to start 
something, to engage the United 
States in a conflict, she said. 

“The people who caused 
Tuesday’s attack were doing it 
for Muslims all over the world,” 
she said, “not just a few in one 
country.” 

In New York, some people 
were skeptical of anyone who 


looked Arab, Zawaway said, and 


she heard one man on the street 
mumbling that the United States 
was at war with the Muslims and 
would kill them all. — 

“The people who are respon- 
sible for this attack need to pay, 
not innocent civilians,” she said. 

When she heard what hap- 
pened, Zawaway was shocked 
and devastated. She was stuck in 
New York until late Saturday 


night and all day Friday walking. 


around the city taking pictures. 
At one point she was within a 
mile and a half of Ground Zero. 
While she did not see any debris, 
she said smoke was everywhere. 

Zawaway has_ received 
numerous phone calls from fami- 
ly and friends concerned for her 
safety. 

Zawaway has friends from 
Saudi Arabia who plan to leave 
the United States as soon as pos- 
sible. She said she is not worried 
about her safety, though, and 
feels comfortable and accepted at 
St. Michael’s. 


Middle Eastern students 
carry on despite remarks | 


Samara: ‘It’s a 
combination of 
fear and confusion’ 


By Luke Q. Stafford 
Staff Editor 


St. Michael’s Arab and 
Muslim students are facing ten- 
sion and trepidation on campus in 
the wake of recent attacks on the 
World Trade Center and the 


Pentagon, administrators and 
professors said. 
“They're terrified,” said 


Christine Bauer-Ramazani, an 
SIS instructor who teaches sever- 
al of the Arab students in an 
intensive English language pro- 
gram. “And I am just as terrified 
as these students.” 

According to SIS professor 
Carolyn Duffy, 11 students on 
campus are from Arab countries, 
including Saudi Arabia, Gaza, 
Bahrain and Qatar. They are all 
Muslim. No students on campus 
are from Afghanistan, the nation 
Suspected of harboring terrorist 
Osama bin Laden. — 

Michael Samara, vice presi- 
dent of student affairs and dean 
of students, has discussed the sit- 
uation with several of the Arab 
students on campus. 

“It’s a combination of fear 
and confusion for these stu- 
dents,” he said. Samara said he 
believes the vast majority of peo- 
ple at St. Michael’s have been 
supportive in the past week, but 
that a few Arab students have 
been victims of hateful remarks. 

Mohammed Ashi, a sopho- 
more from Jeddah, Saudi Arabia, 
said he was crossing Vermont 15 
near campus on Wednesday 
when a few men leaned out of a 
car and yelled, “Are you happy 
bombing America?” 

“Tt’s quite normal that they 
want to release their anger,” said 
Mohammed Al Khunaizi, a 
freshman from Bahrain, a small 
island country near Saudi Arabia. 

Ashi and Al Khunaizi 
expressed their contempt for bin 
Laden, the prime suspect in the 
attacks. Ashi explained that bin 
Laden was ousted from his 
homeland of Saudi Arabia sever- 
al years ago and that less than 1 
percent of Saudi Arabians sup- 
port him and his actions. 

Ashi described the attacks as 
“horrific and completely shock- 
ing,’ and said bin Laden and his 


organization must be stopped. 

“We feel everything that the 
victims feel,’ said Mohammed 
Dahlan, a sophomore from Saudi 
Arabia studying business admin- 
istration. “If America needs any 
help, we’re there.” 

Ashi, Al Khunaizi and 
Dahlan said they feel safe and 
that they will attend class this 
week as usual. Al Khunaizi said 
several students have vowed to 
help him if he is threatened or 
met with hateful remarks. 

Bauer-Ramazani, originally 
from Germany, has been in close 


“We feel everything 

that the victims feel. 
If America needs any 

help, we’re there.” 


Mohammed Dahlan, 
sophomore 


contact with the Arab students 
since Tuesday’s events, offering 
support for any students who are 
frightened to go out in public. 
Duffy said international stu- 
dents have been given the option 
of. discussing the matter with pro- 
fessors and administrators. They 
have also been encouraged to 
participate in campus activities 
held in response to the attacks. 
Abdulrhaman Dahlan and 
Basma El-Khereiji are a married 
Saudi Arabian couple living in 
Burlington as St. Michael’s 
undergraduates. Both said St. 
Michael’s has been extremely 
supportive in the past week. 
Some professors even invited 
them to stay at their homes, 
Dahlan said. 
El-Khereiji had friends who 
were killed in the World Trade 
Center. 
leave the house as much as she 


did before the attacks. The day- 


of the attacks, she overheard stu- 
dents on campus say, “We have 
to kill all these Arabs.” Her hus- 
band said a few of his Arab 
friends were beaten, unprovoked, 
with baseball bats in Washington, 
D.C. 

El-Khereiji and Abdul 
Dahlan said they love Vermont 
and the Burlington area, but that 
“you never know what could 
happen” in the wake of such a 
huge tragedy. 

All five Saudi Arabian stu- 


5 Ean Aveo Sireet, Wamock: 


654-7106 [please leave mcasage) 


She said she does not 


dents stressed that a few Arabs’ 
actions should not be representa- 
tive of Arabs everywhere. Abdol 
Dahlan cited Timothy McVeigh 
as an example, asking if all 
Americans should be seen as evil 
terrorists just because one 
American killed a slew of inno- 
cent victims. 

“All countries have to sup- 
port each other as one and stand 
up against whoever did this,” 
Abdul Dahlan said. 

Economics professor Reza 
Ramazani came to America from 
Iran, an essentially Islamic coun- 
try, in 1977 to receive a college 
education in Colorado. He has 
experienced situations like the 
recent terrorist attacks before, 
referring to the hostage situation 
in 1979 in which Iranian students 
held 52 Americans at the 
American Embassy for 444 days. 

Fearing for his safety at the 
time, Ramazani would often lie 
about his nationality to 
Americans enraged by the 
hostage situation, saying he was 
Italian and not Iranian. ; 

“T have been concerned and 
active the past few days,” he said. 
“J do not want (Arab) students to 
lose faith in a country as beauti- 
ful as America with such won- 


derful people.” 
Many Americans develop 
generalizations about Arabs 


because of the way the Middle 
East is portrayed in American 
media, Ramazani and Abdul 
Dahlan said. The Middle Eastern 
aspect is rarely, if ever, portrayed 
accurately on news television, 
they said. 
Bauer-Ramazani is spear- 
heading an effort to make 
Americans more aware of non- 
American residents. "We must 
protect the civil liberties of all 
students and neighbors of non- 
American descent living in 
American in the interest of 
humanity and peace," she said. 
In addition to writing letters to 
President vanderHeyden, she has 
been contacting local and state 


representatives, encouraging 
them to urge tolerance. 
Americans probably are 


reacting with a combination of 
anger and ignorance, Samara 
said, and now is the time to prac- 
tice tolerance and gain knowl- 
edge about the Middle East. 
“This is a tense time and it is 
important for people to come 
together,” he said. 
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CAMPUS REACTS: College grieves alumni lost 


Continued from Page 1 


alumni. He has received hun- 


dreds of responses. 

Charlie Swan, Class of 2000, 
said he immediately answered 
Gallivan’s e-mail. 

“TI just recently moved home 
after living in New York,” Swan 
said. “I wanted to let everyone 
know that I was OK.” 

“I just kept thinking that I 
could have been trapped in there 
if I was still working in the city,” 
said Swan, who took the train to 
and from the World Trade Center 
daily. 

“When my family found out, 
they started crying and kept 
telling me how glad they were to 
~ have me home.” 

Katie Whitman, Class of 
1999, works in the Boston chap- 
ter of St. Michael’s alumni rela- 
tions. 

“When I heard about the 
incident at the World Trade 
Center, I began e-mailing every- 
one I could think of in New 
York,” Whitman said. “It began 
with a small group and just kept 
growing.” 

Whitman. received Galli- 
van’s e-mail and forwarded it to 
her mother and some friends. 

“My mom cried when she 
got it,” she said. 

Ryan Peterson, Class of 
1998, has been in New York for 
three years and works at ABC 
News. 

“I got in the office around 
8:30 a.m.,” Peterson said. “As 
soon as everyone picked up on 
‘what had happened, an emer- 
gency meeting was called and 
things just continued to unfold.” 

“People who lived. around 
that area have been allowed 10 
minutes to enter their home and 
one suitcase to gather. belong- 
ings.” 

Junior Mark Troiano’s father 
and uncle are.New York City 
firefighters taking part in rescue 
efforts. 

“T didn't speak to my father 
until late Tuesday afternoon,” 
Troiano said. “I almost passed 
out when I heard about the attack. 
It P38. the worst thing I have ever 
seen.” 

Troiano’s father and uncle 
are still in New York aiding vic- 
tims of the attack on the World 
Trade Center. “Now that the ini- 
tial shock is gone I want retribu- 
tion,” Troiano said. “That is my 
home and my people who got 
killed.” 

Tom Moore, Class of 1998, 
recently graduated from the New 
York City Fire Academy. 
Tuesday was his first day as a 
firefighter. 

According to an e-mail sent 
by Moore to Dave Landers, 
Student Resource Center direc- 
tor, he and his father are all right 
physically, but they are still deal- 
ing with the intense emotions 
from the tragedy. 

“IT can not.begin to describe 
the sights that I have seen,” 
Moore said. “The pictures on TV 
do not show the magnitude of 
destruction.” 

The Rev. Brian Cummings 
and Gallivan, are holding a series 
of Masses to bring members of 
the St. Michael’s community 
together to pray for the victims of 
last week’s events. On Sept. 24, 





John Iskyan 
Class of 1982 


the first Mass will be celebrated 
in northern New Jersey followed 
by Masses in New York City, 
Wilton, Conn., Belmont, Mass., 
and Washington, D.C. 

“People talk about remem- 
bering their time at St. Michael’s 
College,” Gallivan said. “They 
know it is a community of sup- 
port.” 


Grieving together 

When news of the terrorist 
attacks reached St. Michael's 
College, people were preparing 
for a typical Tuesday morning. 
Many were in classes or on their 
way, while others were at home. 

When the first images were 
broadcast, most campus life 
stopped. The Student Life 
Office, however, had a job to do. 

“We put together a plan to be 
immediately present to those stu- 
dents who had the most direct 
ties to the tragedy,” said Michael 
Samara, dean of students. 

“We personally visited stu- 


‘dents throughout the campus and 


then would check back in with 
each other.” 


Residence Life instructed - | 


resident assistants and coordina- 
tors how to help students. 

President Marc A. vander- 
Heyden sent a campuswide e- 
mail to alert people to the events 
and followed up with a voice 
mail message. 

Signs posted throughout 
campus alerted everyone to a 
prayer service held at 3 p.m. in 
the chapel. Members of Campus 
Ministry distributed tapers to 
people as they entered. 

VanderHeyden, his voice 
wavering with emotion, told the 
students, faculty, and staff that it 
was important to “brace our- 
selves and strengthen ourselves.” 

“We have to reach out to one 
another and stay with one anoth- 
er,” he said. “We will not point 
fingers. ... I hope we will pull 
together as a community.” 

Samara read “Give Us 
Peace,” a prayer he wrote for the 
event. 

“Help our better selves to 
emerge,” he read. “Let our anger 
give way to thoughtful compas- 
sion.” 

Political science professor 
Kristin Novotny said it was 
important to “open ourselves to 
the pain of this moment. Live 
with the. contradictions of our 
world.” 

The congregation remained 
quiet throughout the service. 
The sound of a cell phone ring- 
ing broke the silence, a reminder 
of the crash victims who used 
their phones to say a last farewell 
to loved ones. The tapers were 
lighted for the victims and their 
families. Many bowed their 





Edward T. Fergus 
Class of 1983 


heads and studied the flames, 
while others looked around to see 
the lights shining throughout the 
chapel. 

After a few moments of 
silence the service was officially 
ended, but after the recession 
many stood in silence for a full 
minute before blowing out the 
flickering candles and filing 
somberly out of the chapel. 


‘This little light of mine’ 

Thursday evening, about 150 
students attended a candlelight 
vigil on the grassy mound in the 
200 townhouse area, initiated by 
senior Jennifer Kelly, a resident 
coordinator. 

“The whole night was magi- 
cal,” Kelly said. “There were so 
many more people than I expect- 
ed. I was floored.” 

The crowd formed a ring at 
the edges of the mound. 
Someone planted three small 
American flags in the center of 


‘the mound earlier i in the week. A 





John McErlean 
Class of 1984 


large red candle glowed beside 
them. Kelly read. an e-mail she 
had received, calling people 
across. the country to gather at 
10:30 p.m. to light a candle and 
remember the victims in New 
York, Washington D.C:, and 
Pennsylvania. 

After Kelly spoke, a female 
student walked to the center of 


the circle and began singing ““The~ 


Star Spangled Banner.” The oth- 
ers joined in. Renditions of “God 
Bless America,” “Amazing 
Grace” and “This Little Light of 
Mine” followed. 

“It was impromptu,” Kelly 
said. “We didn’t have anything 
planned. They showed up 
because they needed to be there. 
I had more people coming up to 
me afterwards and saying thank 
you, they needed this.” 

A jug placed by the flags in 
the center collected donations to 
the Red Cross. By the end of the 
vigil, students had donated $283. 

peer Class President Tim 


eve eaters 


McMahon sent a letter to the sen- 
ior class Thursday, proposing a 
weeklong fundraising campaign. 
He challenged the school to 
match what the students raised by 
Sept. 21. 

“We are all Americans who 
dream of being able to help our 
nation when we are called upon, 
and now is as good a time as 
any,” he wrote. 

The Student Association 
canceled its annual SA Day 
Away, which was scheduled for 
Sunday, Sept. 16, at the Great 
Escape theme park in Lake 
George, N.Y. The SA said it 
plans to participate in a commu- 
nity service project Sept. 29. 


National day of prayer 

‘In their hour ‘of sadness and 
fear, hundreds of students, facul- 
ty and staff shared their grief at a 
prayer Mass in the chapel Sept. 
14, the national day of prayer and 
remembrance. 

The chapel was filled to 
standing room only for the bless- 
ing of the Eucharist, and was fol- 
lowed by attendants joining 
hands in a remembrance circle 
outside the chapel for a moment 
of prayer and reflection. 

“It’s important not to be 
alone, to reach out to one anoth- 
er,’ said Joanne Nelson, associate 
director of Edmundite Campus 
Ministry for pastoral services. 
“There are God-like qualities in ° 
each person.” — 


See Campus Reacts, Page 8 
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Editorial 


Group therapy 


We sat at our televisions as the events in New York, 
Washington D.C., and Pennsylvania unfolded before our disbe- 
lieving eyes. We sat there in shock, trying to understand what 
had happened. : 

We haven’t been able to understand. 

We sat in our classes, among our friends, by ourselves, talk- 
ing about it, thinking about it. Not wanting to think about it a 
great deal of the time, but unable to think about anything else. 

We all called home, talked to our families. Wracked our 
brains to come up with people we know who might have been 
there and called them to make sure they were safe. Checked in 
with friends here to make sure their friends and families were 
safe, too. Sighed in relief together or consoled each other. 

We looked at the American flag a little differently, heard the 
same songs we’ve always heard, but they’re more beautiful 
now. Perhaps it means more to us now. Perhaps we never 
thought about it before and are being forced to for the first time. 

We ran out to help in whatever way we could. We donated 
blood, donated services. We felt insignificant in the greater 
scheme of things. But we tried nonetheless. 

We felt confusion, sorrow, and anger. 
How? Why? 

We wanted to lash out, to get revenge, to hurt “them” like 
they've hurt us, however we can. 

We all went through it together. 

Now comes the important time. What do we do now? Now 
that reality is slowly, painfully sinking in and we can't hope it 
was all a nightmare, how do we move on? 

The same way we handled it. Together. 

St. Michael’s prides itself on its sense of community. It’s 
taken for granted much of the time, and it’s mocked some of the 
time. 

Yet when times become difficult, we run back to it with 
open arms, waiting for it to gather us in and shelter us. We need 
it. 


Wondering who? 


Each and every one of us needs it. 

What if it weren’t there for us when we need it most? How 
would we feel and what would we do? 

. No one on this campus understands yet, and we’re all 

scared. So we all need to be there for each other to help us try 

to understand together — no matter where we’re from, no mat- 

ter what we’re looking for. 


Victoria Welch 
Executive Editor 








Coming next week 


Continuing coverage of campus reaction to terrorist 
attacks on the United States, including a Sept. 18 teach-in 
to be held in McCarthy Arts Center at 4 p.m. 








Letters or comments? 
Contact The Defender 
SMC BOX 275 
defender @smcvt.edu 













The Defender Mission Statement 


As the editorial staff of The Defender, the student-run news- 
paper of St. Michael’s College, we strive to accurately, profes- 
sionally and ethically report the news affecting the lives of stu- 
dents in the community. 

The decisions we make with regard to content and style are 
our own, and are influenced only by our goal of both informing 
and entertaining our readers. 

We believe in the freedom of expression. We encourage our 
readers to express their views at any time. 

The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response to 
articles that we have printed in the paper and issues on campus. 
The Defender does not publish anonymous letters. Letters will 
be edited only for grammar, spelling and good taste. 


Opinion 





Photo of the 





week 
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St. Michael’s students clasp hands Sept. 14 during a prayer service for victims of the Sept. 11 terrorist attack 


on the United States. 


Letters to the Editor 


Banning together 


Tuesday and Wednesday 
were both trying days for some of 
our students here at St. Mike’s. 
Many of them were trying to get 
in touch with family to ensure 
their safety. It was a time of trou- 
ble, but it was also a time in 
which the college came together 
in a community. Friends were 
lending shoulders for crying 
friends, and different student 
organizations banned together to 
be listening ears and to provide 
assistance to worried students. I 
myself was easing my own wor- 


ries by being there for my friends 


and fellow hall mates. 

I was worried about how my 
parents were coping with this, 
especially my mother. She works 
for a government agency known 
as the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers and many of the 
employees are a part of the 
Emergency Response System. 
When I finally got ahold of her, I 
felt a tremendous weight lifted 
off of my shoulders. 

She said besides her office 
being swamped by phone calls, 
there was nothing to worry about. 
It was easier said than done. 
After a friend back home had told 
me that all air-planes had been 
grounded, every time I heard a 
plane, I rushed to the window to 
see what it was. Luckily they 
were planes from the Air Guard, 
which made me feel somewhat 
safe. 

Whatever happens in the 
future, I just hope that the United 
States uses every bit of good 
judgment that it has and it makes 
wise decisions. 


Jessica Murray, 
first-year student 


‘A different place to live’ 


On September 11 our world 
changed forever. This affected 
me personally because I am from 
Glen Rock, N.J., which is right 
over the George Washington 
Bridge from Manhattan. I have 
been to the city more times than I 
can count. 


The World Trade Center has 
been one of my main points of 
interest since I was a little boy, 
driving into the city with my 


er. 
My family is OK, but news 
from home was disturbing. Many 
cars were still parked at the train 
station. Some parents would not 
be coming home from work: 
When I first saw the images 
on television, I couldn’t believe 
it. I could not imagine the city 
without the World Trade Center. I 
couldn’t believe that all those 
people were still stuck in the 
buildings when they collapsed. 
What is this world comming to? 
When I return home in 
October for vacation, my town 
will be different. The wall we 
used to drive up to see the city 
will have a different view. People 
from town will be missing. I had 
hoped nothing horrible like this 
would ever happen. For I knew 
that the city and my town would 
change and the country as a 
whole would be a different place 


‘to live in. 


But is war the answer to 
what happened? I don’t know. At 
first, I wanted to join the Army 
myself and go kill whoever was 
responsible for this horrible 
attack. But then I realized that 
would take even more innocent 
lives from us. Not only would we 
lose soldiers, but civilians in 
other countries. And what if they 
were to retaliate and cause more 
damage to the U.S.? 

I don’t know what course of 
action our country should take 
right now, but I do know that we 
lost many great people Tuesday, 
and that something must be done 
to stop anything like this from 
ever happening again. 


Ian M. Johnson, 
first-year student 


A blow to the world 


On August 25, barely three 
weeks before this apocalyptic 
disaster, I was in New York City. 
It was a beautiful sunny morning 
tempting me to go up to the top 


mother to pick up my grandmoth-- 


of the twin towers to enjoy a 
‘spectacular view of the Manhat- 
tan skyline. I yielded to tempta- 
tion. 

As I stood on the observation 


deck of the 107" floor of the 
South Tower, what struck me the 
most was the presence around me 
of a large mass of ecstatic people 
from all over the world. People 
had converged from: all conti- 
nents to relish together this daz- 
zling moment of beauty and 
grandeur. Now, a few days later, 
everything’s gone. — 

What happened on the jth 
of September was not just a des- 
picable act of war against our 
country but against the entire 
World. 


Adrian Languasco, 
associate professor, 
modern languages 


Help the victims 


I am shaken and (too often) 
numbed by the immensity of this 
event, by thousands of lives lost 
and by thousands of bodies and ~ 
families broken forever. 

My daughter lives in New 
York City and works in 
Manhattan. I give thanks every 
hour that she was far enough 
away to escape harm. 

Let us take the time to 
mourn, to feel everything that this 
brings up. Let’s be thoughtful 
about speaking quickly of 
vengeance and retribution. Let us 
listen to different opinions and 
reject the notion that because of 
these events we must become 
blind, raging, racist patriots. 

Before we rally round the 
flag, the president, and the temp- 
tation to more violence, let’s 
move quickly to help the victims 
and their loved ones. My 
thoughts go out to the foreign stu- 
dents at SMC who are far from 
home and who might become an 
easy target for misguided feelings 
of animosity. 


Andrew Simon, 
professor, modern languages 


'- American citizens. 
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Photo by Grant Wernick (George Washington University) 
Emergency and rescue teams respond to the Pentagon outside 
Washington, D.C., after terrorists crashed American PAPUNC: Flight 77 


into the building Sept. 11. 


U.S. foreign policy 
helped put us here 


By Josh Cook 
Guest Columnist 


Last Tuesday’s tragedy has 
given the United States possibly 
its greatest opportunity for self- 
reflection and change. While 
everyone is walking around ask- 
ing themselves, “Why us, how 
could this happen?,” I hope some 
people stop and answer their own 
question, wonder why someone 
could hate the* United States so 
much, wonder what the United 
States could have possibly done, 
to justify killing thousands of 
‘The’ attack 
has shown us in a harsh, horrible 
moment, U.S. foreign policy is 
failing somehow, somewhere, 
and if we realize the U.S. has 
some fault in this, we can begin 
to make the changes that will 
actually prevent terrorists from 
ever being created. 

Terrorists aren’t born; they 
don’t just decide to be terrorists 
after their morning coffee is too 
cold one day. Terrorists are des- 
perate people who have spent 
their lives in desperate situations. 
‘Those who attack the U.S. 
believe the U.S. directly or indi- 
rectly caused their desperate situ- 
ations. In most cases they're 
right. 

The U.S. has never hesitated 
using military force to punish 
uncooperative countries. It does- 
n't matter if the countries we 
attack can actually defend them- 
selves. We sent two aircraft car- 
riers to Libya in the 1980s when 
one could have destroyed all of 
northern Africa. Our bombings 
of Iraq killed thousands of civil- 
ians. Many believe that our 
unequivocal support for Israel 
has allowed it to terrorize 
Palestine with no fear of reprisal. 
Our “drug war” in Columbia 
looks as if it’s going to escalate, 
probably causing the deaths of 
hundreds of peasant farmers. 

More then that, though, our 
economic policies create desper- 
ate situations. Through our use 
of sanctions and through the 
International Monetary Fund we 
have destroyed the economies of 
countries so American bankers 
and investors have their loans 
paid back. We have forced coun- 
tries to dismantle their health 
care and educational systems and 
adopt the neo-liberal economic 





philosophies that have always 
destroyed the living standards of 
the poor. None of the people 
who are suffering have an avenue 
to tell us. Their ideas are shut out 


of our. media or crushed. by.their - 


governments we support. They 
have no money to take out ads in 
The New York Times, get to 
Washington, D.C., formally 
address Congress, or to con- 
tribute to presidential campaigns. 
Without money they have no 
voice. What are the voiceless to 
do? 

These attacks can never be 
justified. The people responsible 
are criminals. I don’t want any- 
thing like this happening again, 
but it will, even if we bomb 


Afghanistan back into the stone~ 


age, even if we kill Osama bin 
Laden, even if we spend billions 


Terrorists are 
desperate people 
who have spent their 
lives in desperate 

situations. 





of dollars each year hunting 
down and capturing terrorists, 


and even if we lock down our air-- 


ports, because those solutions 
only address the effects of the 
real problem. All over the world 
people are living desperate lives, 
driven by their condition to do 
desperate things. Until we stop 
creating those situations with our 
military and our economy, under- 
stand all of our actions can have 
far-ranging and destructive con- 
sequences for which we should 
hold ourselves accountable and 
until we give those who suffer 
under us a legitimate voice in 
their own fate, there will always 
be the threat of terrorist attacks 
on the United States. 





Op-Ed 
USS. 


By Kevin Kelley 
Guest Writer 


The shock and fury convuls- 
ing the United States in the after- 


_ math of the Sept. 11 terror attacks 


is as much a response to the 
quashing of American exception- 
alism as to the slaughter itself. 

Throughout the 20th century 
— over the course of two world 
wars, two major regional con- 
flicts (Korea and Vietnam) and 
numerous smaller-scale military 
actions — the U.S. mainland 
remained unscathed. Many thou- 
sands of Americans did sacrifice 
their lives in those hostilities, but 
this country’s citizens, unlike 
those of almost all other nations, 
could still cling to the belief that 
wars were always fought else- 
where, never “at home.” 

At the dawn of the 21st cen- 
tury, that illusion has been incin- 
erated in the firestorms that 
engulfed the foremost symbols of 
American military and economic 
might. The literal disbelief with 
which so many people — not only 
Americans. — reacted to the hor- 
rific images of Sept. 11 high- 
lights the depth and breadth of 
the assumption of U.S. invulner- 
ability. 

What’s excruciatingly obvi- 
ous now is that the United States 


- isn’t exceptional, isn’t divinely 


protected, after all. But a long 
time will pass before that realiza- 
tion alters the thinking of ordi- 
nary Americans as well as their 
leaders. ~ 

In the period ahead, the rest 
of the world will experience full- 
force the toxic by-products of 
U.S. exceptionalism: crusades 
born of a Manichean arrogance; 
xenophobia rooted in the political 
ignorance of even many highly- 
educated Americans. Simplistic, 
ugly reactions to the breaching of 
the country’s physical and psy- 
chological fortress would be 
inevitable no matter which party 
held power in Washington. But 
under a naive and dogmatically 
conservative president — one who 
had already displayed his disdain 
for negotiation in international 
forums — the coming retaliation 
might be especially indiscrimi- 
nate and, hence, both disastrous 
and futile. 

It’s already begun. Beatings 
and arson attacks have been car- 
ried out against: Muslims and 
Sikhs in Texas, Ohio, Illinois, 
New York and. other states. 
Bellicose flag-waving and. bay- 
ing for blood are becoming wide- 
spread as hyperventilating media 
outlets proclaim the start of 
“World War IIL.” 

Extreme patriots of any 
nation-state would no doubt 
respond the same way to the mur- 
der of thousands of their compa- 
triots. Such a backlash is unique- 
ly dangerous when it erupts with- 
in the world’s sole superpower. 

The war talk by members of 
the Bush team carries threats to 
millions of noncombatants be- 
yond U.S. borders. This presi- 
dent probably takes literally his 
rhetoric about a showdown be- 
tween good and evil. American 











exceptionalism includes the 
corollary that the United States 
and its allies stand on the side of 
righteousness while everyone 
else deserves damnation. 

In its current fury, Washing- 
ton recognizes no middle ground, 
no ambiguity. The highest offi- 
cials decree that the nations of 
the world must align either with 
the United States or against it. 

That’s not how politics 
works, of course. And most U.S. 
leaders understand as much — 
when not overpowered by a 
desire for vengeance. 





The literal disbelief 
with which so many 
people — not only 
Americans — reacted 
to the horrific images 
of September 11 high- 
lights the depth and 
breadth of the 
assumption of U.S. 
invulnerability. 


A well-aimed military re- 
sponse is nevertheless warranted. 
Nothing can excuse the killing of 
200 wananchi in Kenya and 
Tanzania and 5,000 work-a-day 
souls in the World Trade Center. 
Nor can the Taliban justify their 
refusal to hand over Osama bin 
Laden. The overlords who orch- 
estrated the attacks in Nairobi, 
Dar es Salaam, Washington and 
New York are racists and barbar- 
ians. The world will be better off 
if they are captured or slain. 

For now, several countries in 
Africa and the Middle East must 
brace for what could be a pro- 
tracted pummeling that will 
almost certainly kill many more 
civilians than died last week in 
New York. Bill Clinton’s retalia- 
tory bombing of Afghanistan and 
Sudan following the 1998 East 
Africa embassy bombings might 
seem a mere pinprick compared 
to what is coming. 

This time, the United States 
might not be as constrained by 
the aim of avoiding American 
casualties. Will ground forces be 
ordered to storm villages, towns, 
even cities once the arm’s-length 
missile strikes have “softened 
up” targets? Large numbers of 
Americans are so incensed that 
they might tolerate degrees of 
bloodshed, on all sides, that 
would previously have been 
unacceptable. 

Secretary of State Colin 
Powell has outlined U.S. inten- 
tions toward whoever it blames 
for the World Trade Center and 
Pentagon atrocities: “We will go 
after that group, that network, 
and those who have harbored, 
supported and aided that net- 
work, to rip the network up. 
When we’re through with that 
network,” Powell continued, 
“we will continue with a global 


‘isn’t divinely protected’ 


assault against terrorism in gen- 
eral.” 

On the potential U.S. hit list 
are Sudan, Syria, Lebanon, 
Yemen, Afghanistan, Iran, Iraq, 
Libya, Algeria, Palestine, and, if 
bloodlust runs rampant, Cuba. 

What many of these coun- 
tries have in common is desper- 
ate, maddening poverty. And 
that explains, but only loosely, 
why most of them do indeed har- 
bor terrorist groups that commit 
heinous crimes, 

“We orchestrate a global 
economic system that dictates 
what others shall produce, what 
they shall be paid, and whether or 
not they will find work,” Ronald 
Steel, a University of California 


‘professor of international rela- 


tions, aptly observed in the Sept. 
14 New York Times. It is the 
egregious global imbalance of 
wealth — whereby a few countries 
have a lot and most countries 
have little or nothing — that trig- 
gers warped acts of violence. 

Proportion is lost; cause- 
and-effect forgotten. 

The United States did noth- 
ing as 800,000 Rwandans were 
annihilated in one month in 1994. 
Granted, those were not Ameri- 
can dead, but they were no less 
human than the 5,000 killed in 
one hour last Tuesday. 

And what country supplied 
much of the weaponry that has 
made killing commonplace in so 
much of Africa? It wasn’t 
Afghanistan. 

Which nation’s counterin- 
surgency specialists trained the 
mujahedeen who went on to 
destroy U.S. embassies and, quite 
likely, the World Trade Center? 
Not Yemen’s. 

Those who attacked New 
York and Washington feed on the 
resentments of the marginalized. 
Bin Laden and his cohorts 
assume that the United States 
will not. address the grievances 
that give rise to terrorism — which 
can accurately be defined as 
aggression on the part of the 
weak. The most profound hope 
of the suicidal hijackers and their 
puppeteers is that the U.S. will 
lash back wildly. 

As a U.S. citizen, I take 
pride in the freedoms and hard- 
won social progress that make 
the United States a beacon for 
much of the world. But as a 
human being with broader alle- _ 
giances, I fear the wrath of an 
over armed nation that is capable, 
especially now, of further brutal- 
izing the wretched of the Earth. 


Kevin Kelley is an adjunct pro- 


fessor in the journalism depart- 


ment and writes for the 
EastAfrican, a weekly newspaper 
published in Nairobi, Kenya, by 
the Nation Media Group. He is a 
U.S./U.N. correspondent. This 
story was originally published in 
the Sept. 17 issue. 
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"This place rocks! 


* Or buy your pass on-line at 
stowe.com or 1 
phone 888.253.4849 or 
fax 802.253.4526 


your order in by September 22. 




















Scoreboard 


Women’s Soccer 
(4-1, 2-1 NE-10) 

9/11 SMC 3, 
Assumption 2 

9/15 Bentley 1, SMC 0 


9/17 at Merrimack at 
3:30 p.m. 

9/22 at UMass-Lowell at 
1:30 p.m. 


Men’s Soccer 

(2-4, 1-2 NE-10) 

9/12 Assumption 1, 
SMC 0 

9/15 SMC 2, Bentley 1 


9/22 at UMass-Lowell 
at 4 p.m. 
9/26 vs. AIC at 4 p.m. 


Field Hockey 

(3-3, 2-0 NE-10) 

9/15 SMC 2, 

Southern Conn. St. 0 

9/16 SMC 2, C.W. Post 1 


9/18 at Bentley at. 
7:30 p.m. 
9/22 vs. Bryant at 1 p.m. 


Women’s Tennis 
(3-0, 3-0 NE-10) 

9/8 SMC 7, 
Assumption 2 

9/15 SMC 6, Stonehill 3 


9/19 vs. Merrimack 

at 3:30 p.m. 

9/22 vs. Nase Lowell 
at 1 p.m. 


Cross Country 
9/16 at St. Anselm; 
Men’s 4th/8, 
Women’s 4th/9 


9/22 at Middlebury 
at 11 a.m./12 p.m. 


Golf 

9/15-16 Duke Nelson 
Classic at Middlebury: 
15th/20 668 points 


9/21-22 NE-10 
Championship at 
LeMoyne TBA 


For up-to-date 
scores, call the SMC 
sports hotline 


(802) 654-2SMC 


‘well in their meets, 


. 
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Sports 
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Players from St. Michael’s and Assumption bow their heads in a 
moment of silence before the Sept. 12 men’s soccer game. 


Purple Knights start 
fall season strong 


By Mike Wollschlager 
Sports Editor 


The St. Michael’s athletic 
teams have gotten off to a quick 
start this fall after much success 
last year. 

Field hockey and women’s 
tennis have compiled perfect 
records so far in the Northeast- 
10. And after starting out 0-3, 
the men’s soccer team has now 
won two out of its last three. 

The men’s and women’s 
cross country teams have placed 
and the 
women’s soccer team is off to 


one of its best starts in years. 


Women’s Soccer 

The women’s soccer team 
opened strong with consecutive 
victories against Plymouth State, 
East Stroudsburg, St. Anselm 
and Assumption before falling to 
Bentley, 1-0, in overtime Satur- 
day. The team has a 2-1 record in 
its first three NE-10 contests. 

Sophomore forward Sara 
Pope is the leading scorer with 
seven goals and 15 points. 
Sophomore goalie Tara McCuin 
has recorded all the team’s deci- 
sions and posts an impressive 
1.31 goals against average. 


Men’s Soccer 

The men’s team struggled in 
the early going, getting shutout 
in its first three games against 
Brandeis, Springfield and Le- 
Moyne before beating Castleton 
State 3-1. After a 1-0 loss to 
Assumption, the men defeated 
Bentley, 2-1, to improve the 
team’s record to 2-4 and 1-2 in 
the NE-10. 

Freshman Pablo Noguera 
leads the team with two goals, 
and sophomore goalkeeper Ant- 
hony Handy has tallied both of 
the team’s victories. 


Field Hockey 

The Lady Knights, picked to 
repeat as NE-10 champions this 
year, started out 1-3 with losses 
to Shippensburg, East Strouds- 
burg and St. Lawrence before 
posting their lone road win 
against Merrimack. Returning 


home, St. Michael’s regained its 
winning ways with consecutive 
victories over Southern Con- 
necticut State and C.W. Post. 
Despite a 3-3 record, the Knights 
are undefeated in conference 
play. 

Senior Colleen Fitzgerald 
leads the team in goals with six. 
Senior goalie Meghan Scalley 
has started every game for the 
Lady Knights and has stopped 84 
percent of the shots she has 
faced. 


Women’s Tennis 

The women’s tennis team 
has racked up convincing wins 
over Franklin Pierce, Assump- 
tion and Stonehill, all NE-10 
teams. 

Senior Kate Harrison and 
freshman Shannon Bergin are 
both 3-0: in singles play while 
Harrison and sophomore Court- 
ney Murphy are undefeated in 
doubles action. 


Cross Country 

The men’s and women’s 
cross country teams kicked off 
the season with strong showings 
at the SMC Invitational on Sept. 
8. The women finished fourth 
out of 16 teams while the men 
came in fifth out of 15 teams. 

The men and women both 
finished fourth at the Sept. 16 
meet with the women competing 
against nine teams, one more 
than the men. 

Rachel Russo has led the 
Knights with 16th-place finishes 
in both meets. Drew Best and 
Ben Schersten were top St. 
Michael’s finishers in each of the 
men’s races. 


Golf 


The golf team opened the 
season with a fifth-place finish 
out of ten teams in the opening 
tournament of the year. 

In the second tournament of 
the fall season, the squad won the 
SMC Invitational against St. 
Anselm and American Interna- 
tional. 

During this past weekend at 
Middlebury College, the team 
finished 15th out of 20 teams. 





‘Sports 


world 


Stops turning 





By Mike Wollschlager 
Sports Editor 


Contract disputes, trash- 
talking and John Rocker. 
Inflated salaries, small-market 
teams and Dennis Rodman. The 
world of professional sports def- 
initely has its problems, and as 
much as we ve heard this phrase 
over and over again the past 
week, what happened in New 
York, Washington, D.C., and 
Pennsylvania last Tuesday puts 


- everything into perspective. 


Major League Baseball can- 
celed six days’ worth of games in 
the last month of a season that 
held some of the tightest postsea- 
son races in recent memory. The 
last time the whole schedule was 
wiped out for a length of time, 
not counting a work stoppage, 
was during the D-Day Invasion 
of 1944. 

When the Ryder Cup was 
postponed, it showed how far 
reaching the effects of these 
events are. The Ryder Cup is 
America versus Europe, its golf’s 
most prestigious event, and its 
played once every two years. 
But that doesn’t matter anymore. 
Its been postponed a year. 

Sunday also saw the post- 
ponement of all pro football 
games. The NASCAR race in 
Loudon, New Hampshire sched- 
uled for Sept. 16 will be run on 
Thanksgiving weekend. 

Even college football, which 
usually occupies at least five 
channels on any given Saturday 
afternoon this time of year, had 
the weekend off 4s all Division 
1-A games were canceled. 

Stadiums and ballparks have 
been eerily quiet, maybe except 
for those in the immediate areas 
of the attacks. 

Shea Stadium in Queens, 


which on a typical September — 


evening would be alive with the 
sounds of baseball, was instead 
being used as a military com- 
mand post affa blood drive cen- 
ter. 

Our nation has never seen 
this kind of horror hit this close 
to home. We all lost something 
that Tuesday morning. Inno- 
cence, security, the hope for 
peace, and in some cases friends 


I’ve never cared less 
about sports than I do 
now. But we need to 
resume our lives as 
they once were, before 
we all woke up 
Tuesday and prayed 
what we were watching 
on TV was just a bad 
dream. 


and relatives. 

Maybe it’s a good thing 
sporting events have resumed 
and people have started to return 
to their daily routines. We need 
to move on as a nation. 

Someone once said sports 
and religion are the foundation of 
America. Those are the two 
things almost everyone can turn 
to for relief from the daily grind. 

I believed that until now. 
What has happened to this great 
country over the past week has 
shown what kind of foundation 
America is built on: the Ameri- 
can people. 

People risking their lives to 
help one another. People who 
stare at the television, unblink- 
ing, eyes filled with tears 
because of what happened to 
people they don’t even know. 
People who grow angrier and 
angrier every time they see hell 
replayed on every channel. 


I’ve never seen anything that =» 


has made diehard baseball fans 
not care about a pennant race in 
September. 

I’ve never spent a Sunday 
afternoon during football season 
watching the news. 

Come to think of it, I’ve 
never gone a week without 
watching SportsCenter at least a 
couple times. 

As much as I love sports, 
I’ve never cared less about them 
than I do now. But we need to 


resume our lives as they once zs 


were, before we all woke up last 
Tuesday and prayed to God what 
we were watching on TV was 
just a bad dream. Everything 
must go on, not exactly as it 
would have before, but go on 
nonetheless. 

Lou Pineilla, manager of the 
Seattle Mariners, said that when 
they clinch the Division 
Championship this week, there 
will be neither champagne nor 
celebration. Good. It’s not time 
for celebration. 

It’s time for America. 


CAMPUS REACTS: 5 hour wait to donate blood 


Contined from Page 3 


Students rushed to help Campus 
Ministry after the terrorist 
attacks. The 26 student needed to 
distribute candles at a vigil Sept. 
11 were recruited within 25 min- 
utes, Nelson said. 

Jerome Monachino led the 
remembrance circle in singing 
“Amazing. Grace,” followed by 
prayers from the Rev. Marcel 
Rainville and juniors Shaun 
Bryer, Drew Russo and Becky 
Bean. 

“Tt’s almost as if I can’t see 
God’s hand in any of this, but I 
trust God’s heart, God’s presence 
is here,” said Monachino, assis- 
tant director of Edmundite 
Campus Ministry for liturgical 
music. 

Renovations at the Pentagon 
forced Monachino’s uncle, Col. 
Joseph Monachino, to move his 
office. American Airlines Flight 
77 crashed in the area where he 
had been working just four weeks 
ago. 

Jerome Monachino said the 
challenge at the moment is to 
treat all people equally with dig- 
nity and respect, keeping in mind 
that God is merciful. 

“I encourage everyone to 
invite God into their sadness and 
anger,’ Monachino said. “God’s 
justice might not be my justice.” 

Nelson said Campus 
Ministry was prepared for people 
to step forward to sing or pray at 
the conclusion of the remem- 
brance circle. 

“We wanted to provide a def- 
inite end to the remembrance cir- 
cle,” Nelson said, “so that’s why 
I said, “Go in peace to love and 
serve the Lord,’ and people 
stayed around, kept holding 
hands. That was completely 
spontaneous.” 

A second vigil was held 
Friday night in the quad between 
Ryan and Alumni Halls, with an 
attendance of over 150 people. 

The Rey. Brian Cummings 
read the first names of those 
killed, missing, or affected by the 
attacks. Students collected 
another $200 for relief efforts. 


Campus Ministry 

In addition to planning daily 
Masses, special services and 
prayer vigils, members of 
Campus Ministry have had to 
counsel students and staff who 
have been effected personally as 
well as family members of those 
who are missing. The ministry 
has been compiling a prayer list 
of alumni and family of people 
connected to the college who are 
either missing or dead. 

The entire ministry was 
impressed and touched by the 
turnout for the prayer vigil on 
Tuesday afternoon and at daily 


Masses; the Rev. Marcel 
Rainville said. 
Members of Campus 


Ministry attended a community- 
wide service in downtown 
Burlington on Wednesday and 
_ helped to comfort Bishop Angell, 
whose bother and sister-in-law, 
David and Lynn Angell, were 
aboard one of the planes that 
struck the World Trade Center on 
Tuesday. 
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Red Cross Collection Specialist BobTownsend (right) draws blood from UVM sophomore Amanda Hannah 
on Sept. 14 in Patrick Gymnasium as UVM sophomore Dalena Nguyen assists. 


Giving a pint for the cause 

In the hours after last week’s 
attacks, Americans looked for 
any way possible to help one 
another. Many found that donat- 
ing blood was the best thing they 
could do for those in need. 

The American Red Cross set 
up centers across the country, 
including one in _ Patrick 
Gymnasium at the University of 
Vermont. 

The Red Cross collected 787 
productive pints of blood in three 
days. Although it was a large 
number, it didn’t fully represent 
the number of people who came 
out. People waited as long as 
four hours to donate, so the Red 
Cross convinced many to come 
back, or even to go. to the 
Burlington chapter to donate. __ 

“We had more pints of blood 
than we were physically able to 
keep,” said Carol Dembeck, 
spokeswoman for the Burlington 
chapter of the American Red 
Cross. 

“It seemed as though people 
really wanted to give blood,” said 
Ann Giombetti, director of 
MOVE. “This would be a way 
that people could easily help 
out.” 

Many St. Michael’s students 
who used a shuttle service pro- 
vided by the MOVE office had to 
leave before donating because 
they could not afford -to wait, 
with a large number of them hav- 
ing classes or other commit- 
ments. 

“The first couple of people 
that went down to UVM at 8 a.m. 
were told the wait was five 
hours,” Giombetti said. 

A large number of people 
that turned out to donate were 
college students in the area, most 
to help in the only way they 
could. 

“After everything that’s hap- 
pened, I’'ve been so sad,” said 
UVM junior Sara Katz. “This is 
the one thing I can do from this 
far away.” 

A number of students were 
also first-time donors, and many 
of them were worried about giv- 
ing blood but wanted to donate 
because of the desire to help vic- 
tims in need. 

“We were very pleased with 
the number of first-time donors 
that came out,” Dembeck said. 
“We hope people will continue to 
try and give blood in the weeks to 
come.” 


Many businesses and restau- 
rants, such as Ben & Jerry’s and 
Domino’s donated food and bey- 
erages for donors. Many people 
helped the donation center by 
volunteering their time, and oth- 
ers by donating money for disas- 
ter services. 

St. Michael’s students, facul- 


~ ty and staff who were unable to 


make it to UVM or the Red Cross 
clinic will be able to give blood 
Oct. 30, when the blood drive is 
scheduled for the campus. The 
Red Cross said that they would 
prefer that those who would still 
like to give blood would wait 
until the scheduled drive. 


Students studying abroad 
During the past week people 
at St. Michael’s and all around 
the nation have turned to friends 
and family for comfort and sup- 
port. A number of St. Michael’s 
students, however, watched the 
events unfold thousands of miles 
away from the comfort of home. 
St. Michael’s junior 
Meghann McDonald is studying 
in Tasmania, Australia, this 
semester. She had just finished 
watching a movie Tuesday night 
with housemates in Tasmania 


when she learned of the tragic 


events. 

“I flicked off the VCR and 
heard the strangely familiar voice 
of Peter Jennings projecting into 
my living room,’ McDonald 
said. 

It was about 10:50 p.m. 
Australian time, just moments 
after the first hijacked plane hit 
the North Tower of the World 
Trade Center. 

More than 60 St. Michael’s 
students are scheduled to study 
abroad this semester. Many were 
in their foreign countries 
Tuesday. Some found out about 
the terrorist attacks by phone 
calls from their parents, reports 
on television or worried profes- 
SOrs. 

Junior Danny Perry received 
a frantic phone call from his 
mother and quickly turned on the 
television at his house in Mexico. 
It was minutes after the Pentagon 
had been struck. 

A classroom was set aside 
for St. Michael’s students and 
some faculty in Mexico. 

“A wonderful woman 
brought us into a room where the 
Mexicans present put on CNN in 
English,” junior Bethany Nichols 


said. “We have not really left the 
room since. Around here, nothing 
changed, no schools closed, no 


businesses shut down, the day 


went on pretty much as usual, 
while we waited in suspense for 
our loved ones to contact us.” 

Junior Heather Rubenstein is 
in Hong Kong. She said the 
attacks have dominated the news 
for days. 

“Chinese people have been 
lining up at the American 
Embassy in Hong Kong to put 
flowers in front of it,’ Rubenstein 
said. 

Senior Jay Slangen, studying 
in Melbourne, Australia, and jun- 
ior Joshua Philbrook, studying in 
Toulouse, France, both talked 
about how this story is a huge 
news event in countries all over 
the world. 

“This event is taking up 
every second of news stations 
and the first few pages of every 
newspaper,” Slangen said. 

Philbrook said. the attacks 
affected not just the United 
States, but countries all over the 
world. 

For the students studying 
abroad, being so far away from 
family and friends is the most dif- 
ficult aspect. 

“The hardest part is that I'm 
not home to comfort my family,” 
Perry said. 

Philbrook said it is hard try- 
ing to adjust to culture shock at a 
time when his own country is 
going through such a shock of its 
own. 

Some students had not even 
left for their study abroad loca- 
tions when the attacks froze air 
travel in the country. Some stu- 
dents had to reschedule flights 
and postpone their departures, 


_said Kelly Cullins, director of the 


study abroad program. 

One student was on an 
American Airlines flight that left 
Boston for Los Angeles early 
Tuesday morning, Cullins said, 
not long before the hijacked 
American Airlines plane left on 
the same: route. The plane carry- 
ing the St. Michael’s student was 
diverted to Chicago where she 
was still waiting to complete her 
trip days later. 


Camp Johnson 

Servicemen and -women 
from Camp Johnson, the Vermont 
National Guard headquarters 
neighboring St. Michael's 


unavoidable 


8 


College, are operating round-the- 
clock air defense missions upon 


federal request. 


The F-16 fighter jets used in 
the air defense are well main- 
tained and ready for frequent 
Operations, said Lt. Jeff 
Roosevelt, state public affairs 
officer at Camp Johnson. 

“It is their mission to per- 
form an air defense mission, and 
our F-16 pilots are some of the 
best in the business,” Roosevelt 
said. 

The terrorist attacks have 
created a heightened sense of 
awareness, and security measures ~ 
at Camp Johnson have been 
increased correspondingly, 
Roosevelt said. 

“The F-16s are extremely 
valuable,” he said. “They play a 
vital role in air defense, and secu- 
rity of them is key, not only in the 
air but on the ground as well.” 

Servicemen and women are 
required to report suspicious 
activities on the base, and admit- 
tance to the base is restricted to 
personnel with valid military 
identification. 

Major Christopher Poirier 
said he hoped the security meas- 
ures being implemented will not 
be necessary when events stabi- 
lize, but they will be maintained 
indefinitely. 

“Our world moves awfully 
fast, but as of last Tuesday, the 


~ clock stopped,” Poirier said. 


Roosevelt said many of the — 
servicemen and -women not in 
the National Guard full time are — 
volunteering at Camp Johnson. 

“People want to provide sup- 
port and help in any way possible — 
for the country after this devastat- 
ing event,” Roosevelt said. 

Poirier said when a disaster 


-of such magnitude occurs, ser- 


vicemen and -women have a 
channel through which they can 
contribute to their community. 

- Poirier said he attends 
church in Williston and provides 


_ liturgical music for the Mass, 


sometimes while wearing his uni- 


‘form. After the most recent 


Sunday Mass, people approached 
him to thank him for his service, 
both in the church and for the 
country. , 

“The Guardsmen and 
-women appreciate the support of 
people who go out of their way to 
say so,” Poirier said. a 

“People have acknowledged 
that when they hear the flights 
overhead they feel safe and 
secure. Normally the flight traf- 
fic would be an annoyance, and 
now it’s very appreciated.” 

Maj. Hank Harder, a pilot 
and chief of safety for Camp 
Johnson, said the noise is 
because St. 
Michael's College is directly 
under the airspace available to 
line up the jets with the runway. 

“Around here we consider 
the noise from the jets — and I do, 
too — as the sound of freedom,” 
Harder said. 


Contributing to this report were 
staff editors Rebecca Bazinet, 
Meagan Farley, Adam Lanthier, 
Robert LaRoche, Rachel Purdy, 
Luke Q. Stafford and Victoria 
Welch. 


